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THE IRISH QUESTION. 

BY PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH, D. C. 1. 



For the second time in its history, the British House of Com- 
mons the other day was disgraced by a scene of personal violence. 
In the debates on the Eeform Bill, there were scenes of disorderly 
excitement, nothing worse. On the present occasion, Irish tem- 
perament was the offender. Irish members, as they allege, had a 
grievance, a measure in which they felt interest, and which they 
had reason to believe had been withdrawn, having been brought 
on at a late hour and passed by the cl6ture. The cloture was the 
act of Gladstone and characteristic of his impatience of oppo- 
sition. If a member of a deliberative assembly shows that he has 
come not to deliberate, but to obstruct, expel or suspend him; 
limit, if you will, the length of speeches; but it is a dangerous 
thing to allow a Government with a majority at its back the power 
of denying debate. 

The incident, however, showed that Irish disaffection is still 
alive, and that as the United States has the Negro problem, Great 
Britain has the Irish problem demanding solution at home be- 
fore she undertakes to solve problems on the other side of the 
globe. Irish disaffection is, in fact, very much alive ; in a certain 
aspect, it is more alive than ever; for Ulster, while opposed to 
the political movement in favor of Home Rule, seems disposed to 
fall in with the agrarian movement for the abolition of the land- 
lord. 

It is strange that British statesmanship should have been so 
long in getting at the real root of the Irish difficulty. The real 
root was the ownership of the land, the struggle for which, re- 
appearing in different phases, has pervaded Irish history to the 
present hour. It was long taken for granted, and was accepted 
as a fact even by Macaulay, that the main root of the difficulty 
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was religion, and that if Catholic Emancipation could once be 
carried, peace and contentment would ensue. Catholic Emancipa- 
tion was carried; but, though the effect was unquestionably good, 
as that of any great act of justice would be, peace and content- 
ment did not ensue. The result was bitter disappointment. On 
the other hand, O'ConnelPs agitation for the repeal of the Union, 
being purely political, and having no agrarian element, though it 
produced much stump oratory of a violent kind and gave govern- 
ment some trouble, never showed much life. Nor had a more 
revolutionary movement, afterwards set on foot by a circle of 
young and enthusiastic Nationalists, any better fate. Both 
movements lacked the agrarian elements; neither promised to 
give the people the land ; and for merely political objects the Irish 
people did not so much care. ParnelFs movement was both po- 
litical and agrarian. 

Continuing to combine the agrarian with the political move- 
ment, the Nationalist party came without loss through the last 
general election. It seems to have pretty well healed the internal 
dissensions by which it had been torn, and which, arising for the 
most part from personal sensibilities, have generally proved fatal 
to Irish combinations. The Irish Nationalist party in the House 
of Commons may now, in fact, be said to be the only effective 
Opposition. The South African war has fed the flame, and the 
Eoyal visit came too late to produce an effect. 

It would be difficult to name a country, to the present prob- 
lems of* which, so clearly as to those of Ireland, history fur- 
nishes the key. Had Norman conquest — for Norman it was, not 
English — extended over the whole of Ireland, as it did over the 
whole of England, its consequences would have been the same; 
there would have been an aristocracy co-extensive with the nation, 
destined presently to become national, and, perhaps, like the 
Anglo-Norman aristocracy in England, to stand as provisional 
trustee of public liberty between the people and the despotic 
tendencies of the Crown. But the Norman conquest extended not 
beyond Leinster, and the result was an Anglo-Norman Pale, 
dwindling ultimately into a very narrow compass, with a coarse 
travesty of Anglo-Norman institutions. The English Monarchy 
was prevented from completing the conquest by various causes; 
by the distance of its centre from Ireland; by the difficulties of 
the passage in those days; and, above all, by the fatal retention 
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of dominions on the Continent which led to the wasting, and 
worse than wasting, of the forces of England on French wars. 
Outside the Pale, remained the Celtic Clans, with Clan divisions 
and feuds, with Clannish ideas and sentiments, which, con- 
trasted with the constitutional sentiments of the Saxon, have 
hardly ceased to characterize the Irishman even at the present 
day. Had the Clans been capable of political union, they would 
probably, by their overwhelming numbers, have expelled the in- 
vader; but, as the most patriotic historians see, they were capable 
of no union whatever. The struggle for the land between them 
and the Pale was carried on with the hideous atrocity which 
always marks the wars made by the semi-civilized man on the 
savage; though, perhaps, seeing what has been going on in China, 
we have little reason to say that highly-civilized nations are not 
capable of atrocities quite as great as those of any marauding 
Norman. 

Then came the Keformation. The Pale became Protestant; 
the Celtic Clans, from opposition to the Pale, became more Cath- 
olic than ever; and the furies of religious hatred were added to 
those of the struggle for the land. In the grand European con- 
flict between the Protestant and Catholic powers, Celtic Ireland 
was involved. She was a weak and outlying member of the 
Catholic confederation, and she suffered at the hands of a 
Protestant conqueror what her confederates were inflicting on 
Protestants elsewhere. 

The Tudor Monarchy was strong ; it persevered pretty steadily 
in the Irish enterprise; it could call for support on hatred of 
Kome, as well as on the greed of land; and the upshot was the 
completion, superf ?ially at least, of the English conquest of Ire- 
land. The Irish chiefs were disinherited and expelled, and the 
soil was converted from tribal to feudal, or quasi-feudal, owner- 
ship and law. That conversion was a grievance long cherished in 
the Irish breast; though it is probable that the chiefs had prac- 
tically appropriated what theoretically belonged to the Clan, and 
that their exactions were not less aggressive or their tyranny less 
galling than those of a feudal lord, except in so far as a chief 
was the reputed kinsman, while the feudal lord was a stranger. 
James I., whose grotesqueness has made him, rather more than 
he deserves, the butt df history, tried, with the best intentions, to 
introduce English institutions into Ireland, and called a counter- 
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part, as he imagined — a burlesque, as it really was — of the Eng- 
lish Parliament. The first sitting at Dublin ended in a brawl. 

At this time, a second Pale was formed, by the settlement on 
the confiscated lands in the North of Ireland of a colony of Scotch 
Presbyterians, with some English Protestants, whose relation to 
the native Celts was not less hostile, in the matter of religion, 
indeed, still more hostile, than had been that of the Anglo- 
Norman Pale. Thus, from the two quarters the Celt was being 
straitened and dispossessed. In the reign of Charles I., taking 
advantage of the quarrel among his conquerors, he rose, mas- 
sacred, or drove out to perish, a number certainly large, though 
exaggerated by Protestant panic, of people of the Northern Pale, 
and struck for the recovery of his land. There followed a war of 
races and religions eminent for its fiendishness even among civil 
wars. The Celts gained some successes, but, on the whole, they 
went down before the stronger race, and their councils were 
divided between the Roman hierarchy, whose object was religion, 
and the lay leaders, whose object was the recovery of the land. 
Cromwell, at last, ended the war by one terrible blow, for which 
he repudiated beforehand the approbation of his worshipper, 
Carlyle, pleading necessity as his sole justification ; while it must 
be borne in mind that quarter had been given on neither side, and 
that, as a rule, in those days, it was not given to garrisons which, 
after summons to surrender, had stood a storm. 

In the deadly struggle, the Saxon, at last, had won; he 
grasped his prize; swept, not the laborer or the artisan, of both 
of whom he had too much need, but the landowner into Con- 
naught, or at least into a limited district; and himself took pos- 
session of the land. Cromwell is much blamed by Mr. Lecky and 
by Mr. Gardiner for his settlement of Ireland. It may be bold 
to dispute the judgment of those two authorities. But Crom- 
well could no more have given back the land of Ireland to the 
vanquished race than a Spanish government could have given 
back Peru to the Incas. The Eestoration, while it reversed other 
acts and confiscations of the Commonwealth, did not venture to 
reverse Cromwell's settlement of the land in Ireland. Nor could 
Cromwell, even had he been so minded, have annulled the ascend- 
ancy of the victorious religion. What he could do, in the way of 
toleration, he seems to have done, prohibiting the open celebration 
of the Mass, but not interfering with the liberty of conscience. 
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To talk of his treatment of the Irish nation is, surely, a mistake. 
There was no Irish nation. There were in the island two races, 
totally alien and radically hostile to each other, differing in lan- 
guage, opposed in religion, and alike intolerant; one of them 
politically constitutional, the other made up of the debris of 
broken Clans, with Clannish ideas and sentiments. How could 
Cromwell have possibly made a national polity out of such ele- 
ments? By uniting Ireland to England, he brought the Irish 
factions under the control of a common and comparatively im- 
partial Parliament. He gave Ireland peace, and, as his mortal 
enemy, Clarendon, testifies, incipient prosperity.* He gave her 
free trade with England, the subsequent denial of which was, as 
much as anything, the cause of her misery. He gave her good 
government, by the hand of his son Henry, and righteous law, 
by the hand of his Chief-Justice Coke. Freedom of worship he 
could not give the Catholic, any more than the Catholic would 
have given it to the Protestant ; but he gave the Catholic far more 
religious freedom than the Protestant got in Spain, Italy or 
Savoy. 

Under James II., the Celt rose once more; once more struck 
for the land, passing a sweeping Act of Attainder against all 
Protestant proprietors ; and once more succumbed to the stronger 
race, backed by the power of England. Then came the Penal 
Code, the offspring less of religious bigotry than of political and 
agrarian panic, which reduced the Catholic Celt, that is, about 
five-sixths of the population, to absolute helotage, in which his 
only comforter and redeemer was his priest, who, though uncul- 
tured and unrefined, played in this dark hour a noble part. 

English Protectionism excluded, and not only excluded but 

*"It cannot be imagined in how easy method, and with what peaceable 
formality, this whole great Kingdom [Ireland] was taken from the just 
lords and proprietors, and divided and given amongst those who had no 
other right to it but that they had power to keep [it]; no men having so 
[great] shares as they who had been instruments to murder the King, 
and were not like willingly to part with it to his successor. Where any 
great sums of money for arms, ammunition or any merchandise had 
been so Ions; due that they were looked upon as desperate, the creditors 
subscribed all those sums as lent upon adventure, and had their satisfac- 
tion assigned to them as adventurers. Ireland was the great capital, out 
of which all debts were paid, all services rewarded, and all acts of 
bounty performed. And, which is more wonderful, all this [was] done 
and settled, within little more than two years, to that degree of per- 
fection that there were many buildings raised for beauty as well as use, 
orderly and regular plantations of trees, and fences and enclosures raised 
throughout the Kingdom, purchases made by one from the other at very 
valuable rates, and jointures made upon marriages, and all other convey- 
ances and settlements executed, as in a Kingdom at peace within itself, 
and where no doubt could be made of the validity of titles. And yet in 
all this quiet, there were very few persons pleased or contented." — Life 
of Edward, Earl of Clarendon, Con., 116. 
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repressed, Irish trade. The people had nothing whereon to live 
but the land; on the land they multiplied in the recklessness of. 
despair. Potatoes or oatmeal, mixed with sea-weed, was the food 
of some of them. Swift jocosely proposed that they should eat 
their babies. Their holdings were little plots of potato or oat- 
meal, tilled with the spade ; the houses were hovels, shared by the 
pig. Besides the rack-renting landlord, they had to carry an 
alien State Church, the tithes of which were wrung out of them, 
though the incumbent, justly so-called, was often non-resident. 
The exactions of the tithe-proctor were thus added to those of 
the landlord. Arthur Young was shocked at the insolence with 
which the -squireen treated the peasant. The consequences, of 
course, were a reign of agrarian crime, often of a hideous kind, 
and a general conspiracy of the people against the law, like the 
Mafia, and not less long-lived. Less than half a century ago an 
agrarian murder was committed. A Council sat, the Attorney- 
General described the murder, giving not only the name of the 
murderer and the names of those who were present and watched 
the roads; but he declined to proceed, on the ground that all the 
witnesses would forswear themselves, and he would thus miss his 
only chance of conviction, which depended on somebody's turn- 
ing King's evidence thereafter. The traces are still visible in 
Irish character. 

The Eestoration having undone Cromwell's work of Union, 
in the case of Ireland as well as in that of Scotland, Ireland was 
again a separate State, with a Parliament of her own, though in 
strict dependence on England, the Privy Council of which had 
supreme control over Irish legislation. But the Parliament was 
an engine of Protestant ascendancy, the Catholic helot being ex- 
eluded, not only from sitting in Parliament, but till a very late 
day from the franchise. 

A population of helots, trampled on by an alien oligarchy, 
was not a nation. But the oligarchy began to set up for a 
nationality of its own, and to kick against its legislative subordi- 
nation to the Imperial country. At last, taking advantage of 
England's hour of distress at the time of the American Revolu- 
tion, it flew to arms, under color of raising volunteers, and broke 
the tie. There ' were now two independent Parliaments under 
one Crown, and the two kingdoms were held together simply by 
patronage and corruption, combined with the influence of the 
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State episcopate nominated by the British Government, and hav* 
ing for its chief spiritual function the maintenance of the English 
interest. Swift said that the blame for the character of the Irish 
episcopate did not rest on the English Government, which ap- 
pointed pious and learned men; but its nominees were waylaid 
on the road by highwaymen, who robbed them of their credentials 
and came over to personate them in Ireland. 

Grattan had hailed, in strains of rapturous eloquence, the 
birth of the Irish nation, but the nation still consisted of a 
Protestant and land-owning oligarchy, reigning over a population 
of political, social and agrarian serfs. The Catholics were, at 
last, admitted to the electorate, but not to Parliament, and being, 
as electors, under the thumb of the Protestant landlord, they 
gained little by that scanty measure of toleration. Economically, 
they rather lost, for the landlords subdivided the holdings to 
multiply subservient votes. 

The economical evils and sufferings remained unabated. 
Manufactures could not rise, and the principal trade was smug- 
gling, with its moral results. The letting of the land by the 
landlords to middlemen, who ground the tenant without mercy, 
increased the suffering of the peasant. Between the middlemen 
and the tithe-proctor everything was taken from the tiller of the 
soil but the barest sufficiency of potatoes to support life. 

The Devon Commission of Inquiry, which reported in 1845, 
said that, while at certain points a spirit of improvement pre- 
vailed, in most parts of Ireland there was no corresponding 
advance in the condition of the laboring classes; that the agri- 
cultural laborer continued to suffer the greatest privations and 
hardships, to depend upon precarious employment for subsistence, 
to be badly housed, badly clothed and badly paid. The commis- 
sioners expressed "their strong sense of the patient endurance 
which the laboring classes had generally exhibited under suffer- 
ings greater, they believed, than the people of any other country 
in Europe had to sustain." 

Surprising was the indifference of English Kings and states- 
men to the Irish question, considering its really vital character. 
No English King trod the soil of Ireland between William III., 
who trod it as a conqueror, and George IV. Ireland was treated 
simply as a fund for shameless patronage and scandalous pen- 
sions. At last, the young Pitt turned his mind to this momen- 
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tons problem. He tried to give Ireland free trade with England, 
the supreme necessity of which was apparent to the disciple of 
Adam Smith. He was baffled by the national jealousy fomented 
by the factiousness of Pox, and, sad to say, of Burke. 

Then came the French Eevolution. It fired first, not the 
Celt, who was a Catholic ,and too downtrodden to aspire, to a 
republic, but the free-thinkers of Belfast, men like those who, 
worried out of Ireland by the State hierarchy, helped to start 
revolt in America. Once kindled, however, the flame spread to 
the helots. Then Ascendancy sprang to arms, and Ireland once 
more became a hell, the horrors of '98 rivalling those of 1641. 
Pitt then, like Cromwell, resolved on a union which should quench 
the conflagration by bringing both factions under the control of a 
common Parliament. 

The notion that the Union was carried by bribery or force, 
with all the attendant bitterness, may now be laid aside. What 
has been supposed to be bribery was a Parliamentary indemnity 
paid to Irish patrons and boroughs, which in those days were 
deemed property, and the purchase of which from the patrons 
formed the basis of Pitt's Reform Bill for England. The indem- 
nities were paid to all patrons alike, whether they had voted for 
or against the Union. Peerages and promotions in the Peerage 
were demanded and given, as conditions of support; and the 
worthy Cornwallis shrank with disgust from that part of the 
business; but it was necessary to throw a sop to an aristocracy 
called upon to resign the field of its ambition. No force was em- 
ployed. Indeed, it appears from the dispatches of the Lord- 
Lieutenant that he had little force to employ. 

Mr. Lecky blames Pitt for not having appealed to the Irish 
people by a dissolution of Parliament, before taking a vote on 
the Union. But, not to mention the serious danger of re-kindling 
the flames of civil war by a general election, how could the verdict 
of the election be said to be national, when five-sixths of the peo- 
ple were excluded from Parliament? Practically, the consent 
both of Protestant and Catholic may be said to have been taken; 
that of the Protestants formally, through Parliament; that of 
the Catholics informally, by canvassing their leaders. How far 
the consent of the Catholics was obtained by the expectation of 
Catholic emancipation, which Pitt held out in good faith, but the 
King's bigotry prevented him from granting, it is really impos- 
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sible to say. A sensible Irishman, Protestant or Catholic, might 
well have embraced the Union as the only -way of putting an 
end to the deadly struggle of races and religions which had just 
been making a hell of the country. 

Pitt's measure did not do all, or nearly all, that was required. 
It cannot be said that it did not do good. After this, there was 
agrarian suffering with agrarian crime as its consequence. There 
were one or two spurts of rebellion. There was a series of Coer- 
cion Acts and trials for sedition. But there was not another '98. 
The English market was thrown freely open to Irish produce and 
to Irish labor. Plunket had been one of the staunchest and most 
eloquent opponents of Union. As a member of the united Parlia- 
ment he became one of its heartiest upholders. Grattan sat in 
the united Parliament, and at first for an English pocket borough. 

It is not likely that a Parliament of Protestant ascendancy in 
Ireland would ever have granted Catholic emancipation. The 
united Parliament granted it after a long struggle, terminated 
by the conversion of Wellington and Peel. As a measure of re- 
ligious liberty, Catholic emancipation was imperfect, nor did it 
touch the vital question of the land; it required to be completed 
by the disestablishment of the Protestant State Church. But it 
did good, and, still more clearly, averted evil. Melbourne said 
that Catholic emancipation was a question about which all the 
clever fellows were on one side and all the damned fools were on 
the other, and on which all the damned fools were right. The 
clever fellows were only wrong in having expected too much; the 
damned fools were wrong altogether. 

O'Connell, unable to give up his occupation, and, it may be 
added, his revenue as an agitator, set on foot a movement for the 
repeal of the Union, which he professed to keep within the bounds 
of strict legality, but which, having no agrarian element, took no 
serious hold. The movement of student enthusiasm, called 
"Young Ireland," which followed, was avowedly revolutionary. 
Lacking the agrarian element, it ended farcically in a conflict 
with the police in a cabbage garden. Peel, who had passed 
Catholic emancipation, continued to pursue a policy as liberal as 
his party would let him, and much more liberal than the strong 
Protestants among them liked. He increased the grant to May- 
nooth, and founded three "godless colleges," as high Protestants 
called them, for a university education open to Catholics who 
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were excluded by their religion from Trinity College. He did 
more; he appointed a commission of inquiry into the state of 
Ireland, and he would have taken action, though in a conservative 
way, on its report, had the door not been closed by the landlord 
interest in Parliament. 

The next catastrophe was the great famine of 1846, caused by 
the potato blight, which cast multitudes of Irish on these shores. 
From that time, the stream of Irish emigration has steadily 
flowed. These poor people must, at their own cost, have trans- 
ported an immense number of their folk across the Atlantic. 
Family feeling is strong in them. It has drawn them in the 
wake of their kinsmen, and led them to lend loving assistance for 
emigration to each other. 

It is not denied, on the contrary, by Irish Nationalists of the 
more moderate kind, such as Mr. Justin McCarthy, it is fully ad- 
mitted, that England came heartily and generously to the aid of 
Ireland in the famine. 

It was only after the famine that Parliament went to the 
real root of the matter by dealing, though in a mild way, with 
the economical question. Between reckless living, loss of rents 
through the famine, and rent charges for dowers and pensions to 
younger children, many of the landed proprietors were sunk 
in debt and incapable of performing the landlord's duty. The 
Encumbered Estates Act facilitated the sales of entailed estates, 
and a good deal of land changed hands, with some benefit at all 
events to the country, though the hope of calling into existence a 
proprietory of duty was little fulfilled. Many, probably most, of 
the new proprietors were alien to the people. 

The disestablishment of that monster anomaly and abuse, the 
Irish State Church, carried by Mr. Gladstone in glorious defeas- 
ance of his own youthful theories of Church and State, besides 
redressing the religious grievance, did good economically, by put- 
ting an end to the levying of tithe, and throwing more landed 
property into the market. 

It is fair to say that the disestablishment of the Irish Church 
and other reforms might have been sooner carried, if the charac- 
ter of the Irish members in the British House of Commons had 
been different from what it was, and they had been more ready 
to co-operate on great questions with the British Liberals. But 
the Irish members in those days, as their successors now admit, 
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were to a deplorable extent given to place-hunting and jobbing. 
For two sessions, the petty Galway steamer contract put great 
questions out of sight. Sadleir's combination of political with 
commercial swindling did not help the cause. 

It seems, however, that no economical change will satisfy, 
short of the general abolition of the dual ownership, in other 
words, of the elimination of the landlord. Toward this, great 
legislative advances have been made. The tenant has obtained 
from Parliament compensation for improvements, security 
against capricious eviction, practical fixity of tenure. Prom the 
condition of a tenant-at-will, he has been raised, by the State 
stepping between him and his landlord, pretty much to that of 
a freeholder, subject to an equitable rent-charge under judicial 
regulation. The measures to which recourse has been had to 
bring this about have been, to say the least, highly radical, espe- 
cially when it is considered that many of the landowners, being 
purchasers under the Encumbered Estates Act or the commission 
for the sale of church property, held their land under a Parlia- 
mentary guarantee. More tenderness, at least in the way of 
recognition, might perhaps have been shown in the process to the 
rights of these owners, as well as to the sanctity of contracts, 
without which property cannot be stable or trade secure. If pri- 
vate interest is to be sacrificed to the public good, the public 
ought to bear its share of the sacrifice. The Irish landlords were 
not worse than other men, though they had inherited an unhappy 
position. 

Money has also been freely advanced by Parliament to ten- 
ants for the purpose of buying out the landlord, and, as Mr. 
Courtney says, with little loss to the State. 

The demand on the part of the Nationalists has now risen to 
compulsory sale, with Parliamentary aid to the tenant for the 
purchase. It is difficult to see how Parliament can go this length, 
without embracing principles more than radical; or how it can 
undertake to buy freeholds for the Irish peasantry at the cost of 
the British taxpayer, without buying freeholds for the British 
peasant also. 

The agrarian revolution in a legislative form, which has gone 
so far toward abolishing the Irish landlord and terminating the 
conflict of ages by making over the land again to the Catholic 
peasantry, the representatives of the Celtic clansmen of former. 
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days, was largely the fruit of the movement headed by Parnell, 
■who, for the first time, thoroughly combined the agrarian with 
the political object, calling upon the people to agitate for the 
restoration of the Parliament on College Green as the means of 
recovering the land. 

The political half of ParnelPs policy, hitherto, has suffered 
defeat. What may have led Mr. Gladstone, after vehemently 
opposing Hoiqe Eule, throwing Parnell and other Home Eulers 
into prison, and appealing to the country for power to settle the 
Irish question independently of them, suddenly to turn round and 
embrace their policy, is a question which need not be here dis- 
cussed. He was beaten and he shattered his party. His ulti- 
mate proposal was about the most extraordinary ever submitted 
to a legislature. Ireland was to have a Parliament of her own, 
and at the same time eighty members in the British Parliament 
to vote on British issues, and by playing on the balance of 
British parties to keep Great Britain under Irish influence and 
prevent her from insisting on the restrictions and conditions by 
which the Irish Parliament was to be formally bound; for such 
probably would have been the result. 

The measure could hardly have passed the House of Com- 
mons, had it not been well known that it would be thrown out in 
the House of Lords. 

It is difficult to see what serious grievance Ireland now has of 
a political kind, other than the denial of a separate nationality. 
The necessity of resorting to Westminster for private bill legis- 
lation and appellate jurisdiction can hardly be called a serious 
grievance. For private bills, a special committee might, perhaps, 
be appointed to sit at Dublin and report to Westminster. Of 
discourtesy on the part of the Crown, the Irish people have cer- 
tainly had reason to complain. But there is now, it seems, to be 
a Royal residence in the Phoenix, that most beautiful of all parks. 
The Lord Lieutenancy, "Castle government,", to use its name of 
disparagement, is, no doubt, a relic of subordination; but when 
a motion for its abolition was carried in the House of Com- 
mons, Ireland objected and the measure was dropped in deference 
to her protest. The Irish, above all people, need to see those by 
whom they are governed. It would have been a very good thing 
if the Imperial Parliament could have held one session in College 
Green for the settlement of Irish questions. The idea was sug- 

vol. clxxii. —no. 535. 54 
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gested, and, it is believed, was for a moment entertained ; but the 
inconvenience was deemed too great. 

Ireland has more than her share of representation. This, 
perhaps, she need not be so much begrudged, seeing that Great 
Britain must always be the chief seat of power. 

The question of a Catholic university for Ireland stirs up 
religious prejudice, and at present gives some trouble. But it is 
quite secondary, and is sure to be ultimately settled in accordance 
with the wishes of the Irish people. 

One thing is certain, and it has been made more apparent 
than ever by the struggle for Home Bule and the passions which 
that struggle has called into play. If there are to be two Parlia- 
ments, there must be two nations. The choice lies between Par- 
liamentary union and the independence of Ireland. 

Anything like a federal union of Great Britain with Ireland 
is out of the question. The federal system requires a group of 
States pretty equal in power to each other; at all events, without 
overwhelming preponderance on the part of any one of the group. 
A federation of two States, one of them so enormously superior 
in power to the other as Great Britain is to Ireland, would be 
still more fraught with discord and with the elements of disrup- 
tion than is the federal union of Norway with Sweden. 

Of all the schemes, however, the strangest is that of Imperial 
Pederationists, who, to create materials for the political edifice 
of the construction of which they are enamored, propose to break 
up the United Kingdom into its aboriginal nationalities, and give 
England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland, each of them, a State 
legislature of its own. The restoration of the Heptarchy would 
be comparatively rational, since the kingdoms of the Heptarchy, 
if now revived, would not give rise anew to national quarrels and 
antipathies of race. They would, moreover, with Wales, Ireland 
and the two Scotlands, Highland and Lowland, make a suffi- 
ciently numerous and tolerably equal group. A federal union of 
England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland would infallibly be, from 
the outset, a combination of the three lesser States against the 
greater. Decentralization to some extent, if the central govern- 
ment is overloaded, may be good ; though it is difficult to see, in 
a kingdom so completely knit together by railroads and unifying 
agencies- of every kind, what line decentralization could take. But 
such a scheme as that of breaking up the United Kingdom, for 
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the purpose of combining its fragments in a polity with the Anti- 
podes, will scarcely engage the practical attention of statesmen. 

Great Britain can never afford to have Ireland torn from her 
side. Ireland, if she ceased to be a partner, would be a foe, and 
the satellite of Great Britain's other foes, as a separate Scotland 
was a satellite of Prance in former days. Nature has knit the 
two islands together; England, with her factories, is the market 
for the produce of Irish pastures and the labor of Irish hands. 
The races are intermingled. A quarter of Ireland is Anglo- 
Norman or Saxon, and there must be at least a couple of 
millions of Irish Celts or their descendants in Great Britain. 
The language and literature of the two islands are one; it is only 
in a corner of Ireland that Erse is still spoken; and it may safely 
be predicted that the attempt to revive a language without a 
literature, and unknown to trade, will fail. Swift packets hav« 
abridged the passage, and will probably abridge it still more. 
When an end has been put to the dual ownership, and the land 
belongs to the man who tills it, the cry for political separation 
will probably be no longer heard. 

The writer once spent some time at Dublin in intercourse 
with some of the leading Irish Liberals, Catholic as well as 
Protestant, of that day, whose opinions he believes to have been 
a fair index of the real interests of their country. These men 
were all thorough reformers, ardently in favor of the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish State Church, which had not then been 
carried; of reform of the land law; and of every other measure 
of justice; but thoroughly attached to the Union, against which 
not a word would they hear. 

The strong point of Irish statesmanship is not forecast. 
What would Ireland be after the dissolution of the Union? Its 
population would be made up of three elements, not only differ- 
ent, but probably antagonistic. There would be the Ulster men, 
still heirs of the Enniskilliners and the defenders of London- 
derry, whose bond of union with the Catholic Celt, the common 
desire of abolishing the landlord, would have ceased. There 
would be the Catholic Celts, under a priesthood eminently virtu- 
ous, and, by partnership in ages of suffering, justly endeared to 
the people, but trained at Maynooth under an intensely sacerdotal 
system, and turned out in an almost hide-bound condition of im- 
perviousness to the intellectual influences of the day. But there 
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would also be an element, at present numbered among the 
Fenians, but closely akin to the revolutionary party in Europe, 
and not likely to look up, or long to remain submissive, to the 
priesthood. A great mass of patronage, besides the seats in Par- 
liament, would be at once thrown upon the board as the prize 
of contention. The materials of confusion and strife would 
surely not be wanting. 

It is to partnership in the United Kingdom, however, that 
Ireland's interest seems so clearly to point. It by no means so 
clearly points to partnership in the great predatory Empire, to 
which the jingo aspires. From such a union as this, Irish patriots 
may well recoil. In forming an opposition to jingoism, on what- 
ever ground, Irish Nationalists may be playing a very useful part 
at a critical juncture. They may be serving the interests of the 
British people and of humanity at large, as well as their own. 

A mournful interest attaches to the primitive relics in Ireland 
of a precocious civilization ; the Eound Towers, Clonmacnois, 
Glendalough, and the Eock of Cashel. The civilization was only 
ecclesiastical and missionary; nor was it destroyed by the Anglo- 
Norman, but by the chiefs of Celtic clans, who despoiled and 
trampled on the Church, forcing her to stretch out her hands for 
aid to Canterbury and Eome. But, since the date of those ruins, 
Ireland has not had one happy hour. May a bright dawn be now 
at hand ! Goldwin Smith. 



